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A. LARGE collection of articles having been sent in 1844 and 
1845, from Bristol to Boston in the United States, for a 
Bazaar which is annually held in that city, to increase the 
funds of the " Boston Female Anti- Slavery Society," it 
seemed probable that future contributions might be promoted 
by the circulation of a short account of Slavery in America, 
and of the labours of the Abolitionists. 

The desirableness of such a statement was suggested 
by the numerous enquiries made, both by friends who con- 
tributed to the bazaar, and by visitors who inspected their 
labours, concerning the Slaves in North America, and the 
nature of the efforts employed for their emancipation. 

It soon, however, became manifest that the subject was too 
extensive and too important to be dismissed in five or six pages 
as was originally contemplated, or to be confined within a 
narrower compass than the following tract. 

The writer is fully aware of the very imperfect nature of 
the slight sketch he has attempted to give ; but he hopes he 
has sufficiently brought into view the leading features of 
American Slavery and the Abolition Movement, to afford 
some information to those who have not previously paid at- 
tention to the subject. He will derive an ample return for 
any trouble the preparation of this " Brief Notice" may 
have occasioned, should he be instrumental in extending a 
knowledge of the horrors of Slavery in the United States, 
and in engaging the sympathy of any around him in that 
holy cause in which the American Abolitionists are labouring 
with self-sieicrificing zeal and untiring devotedness. 

Bristol, June, 1846. 
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A BRIEF NOTICE OP AMEKIOAN SLAVERY, 



ABOLITION MOVEMENT. 



Slavesi id AmericH is awakening so much interest in this 
country, nnd the lime appears so rapidly approaching when the 
atteotion of the civilized world will be riveted to events con- 
nected with this institution, that a few remarks upon it, and 
some notice of the Abolitionists in the United States who are 
labouring tor its overthrow, may not be unacceptable to many 
who have but limited access to American poblicftliona. 



It may bo well to remind the reader, that in fourteen of the 
twenty-eight United Staiea of America, Slavery is prohibiled by 
law. In the remaining fourteen States it exists in all its horrors 
and rigour. The Northern, or Fcee Slatea, are, — Maine, Mas- 
Bachuselts, New Hampshire, VernionI, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land (called collectively the New England States), New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Imliatia, JUinois, Michigan, 
and Iowa. The Southern, or Slave States are, — Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Missouri, 
Kentacliji, I'ennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Loidsiana, Arkninas^ 
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Mississippi, and Texas. Those printed in italics are new States 
which have been formed, or annexed, since the separation of the 
OTiginal thirteen colonies from Great Britain in 1776. 

Li American publications on the subject of Slavery, the North 
is synonymous with the Free States, and free institutions ; the 
South with Slavery, and Southern, or pro-slavery interests. The 
boundary line between the Northern and Southern States is fre- 
quently referred to by the term of ^ Mason and Dizon*s line,*^ 
from the name of the commissioners who surveyed it. 

Slavery existed to a small extent in each of the original North- 
em States previously to the Revolution ; but it has, since that 
event, been gradually abolished in aU. It was finally terminated 
in New York in 1828. 

The number of Slaves is now estimated at about three mu.- 
uoNS, forming nearly one sixth of the population of the United 
States. 

Though a foreign Slave-trade is prohibited by the laws of the 
American Union, it is believed that from 10,000 to 16,000 ne- 
groes are annually smuggled into the States from Cuba and 
other quarters, to assist in supplying the deficiency from the 
destruction of life in the rice and cotton plantations. A con- 
siderable remaining deficiency is made up by an internal Slave- 
trade, one of the most criminal and revolting departments of 
this ne&rious institution. Many planters in those Slave States 
which lie farthest north, whose land has been used up by the 
wastefulness inseparable from Slave labour, and who have not 
sufficient employment for the whole of their Slave population, 
breed them for the market, — selling them, and driving them to 
their place of destination, much in the way that English far- 
mers breed, sell, and transport cattle to various localities. The 
immorality necessarily attendant upon this system, the cruelty 
of separating husband and wife, parent and child, brothers and 
sisters, friends and acquaintance, to say nothing of the degrada- 
tion of the auction mart, or the hardships incident to the trans- 
portation to distant places, need not be insisted on. 

Altogether it is calculated that the annual addition to the 
Slave population amounts to 150,000. 

TREATMENT OF SLAVES, AND LAWS OF THE SLAVE STATES. 

In this brief outline we can only glance at the injury and in- 
justice inflicted on the Slave in the Southern States of Christian 
and Protestant America. It would be unreasonable and un- 
charitable, to suppose that the Slaves are invariably treated with 
harshness and cruelty on every plantation. It cannot be doubted 
that there are some proprietors who, believing there is nothing 
sinful in holding Slave property, are anxious to promote the hap- 
piness of their negroes (as far as this can be efiected consistently 
with the injustice inseparable from the maintenance of Slavery, 



and with the atsle of public opinion by which it is uplield), and 
wlio sincerely imngine tliat emancipatioii would be an evil to 
the Slave instead of a boon. And it is probable that in some 
instances this unfortunate race have more physical enjoyment 
than the poorer free people in America or in other civilized cohd- 
tries. Uut this can hardly be allowed to have any weight aiaioat 
the evils liable to arise l^om the irresponsible power which tbc 
master holds over bis human property; and an immeuae mass 
of incontestible evidence provee that this power is abused to an 
extent sufficient to render its esistence quite unwarrantable, and 
to demand the reliuquishmeut of a ayslcm pri>duetive of an in- 
calculable extent of sin and misery. The celebrated Cassius 
M, Clay, of Kentucky, who liberated his own Slaves, says of 
American Slavery : " Its system, its laws, and its possible abuses, 
auike it the lowest, the basest, and most unmitigated the world 

The "Atneriean Anti-Slavery Society" has been at much pains 
to obtain tiill and unquestionable evidence of the treatment of 
Slaves in the Southem States; and their Reports extend over a 
long period of time, and comprehend nearly all the Slave dis- 
tricts. These documents place beyond dispute the daily and 
hourly intense sulfering of thousands of Slaves. Many witnesses 
state, in respect to tlieir treatment, that " cruelty is the rule, 
kindness the esceptton," A more appalling record of huinan 
misery and wickedness does not exist than the collection of 
evidence enlilled "Amerkaa SlaBsry a» it is ;—Teiiviwni/ of a 
Thousand Witnesiet" compiled by Mr. Theodore D. Weld, a 
refutation of which has never been attempted. 

The sufferings of the Negroes arise Irom hard and long-con- 
tinued labour ; inadequate repose ; scanty food (a quart of In- 
dian corn a-duy, and no other kind of food, being a common al- 
lowance on many plantations) ; insufficient clothing \ frequent 
and cruel floggings ; other personal violence of the most brutal 
kind, often producing maimmg for life; a total disregard of their 
feelings and affections, and of those ties which bind man to man; 
a systematic effort to keep them in a slate of complete moral 
degradation ; the withholding from them the means uf mental 
culture and religious knowledge (teaching them to read being 
forbidden) ; in a word, treating them ultt^ether as brute ani- 
mals, in order to preserve that mastery over them, and to exact 
those services from them, which ought only to exist in the case 
of brute animals. 

The laws of the Slave States afford incontestible evidence of 
the barbarities to which the Negroes are exposed. A law was 
enacted in Louisiana de&ning such atrocities as the following ; 
" For wilfully cutting out the tongue, putting out the eye, croelly 
burning, or depriving any Slave of any limb," a penalty of SOO 
dollars is threatened. The little consideration, however, wbiob 
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is shewn for the Slave's suffering is exhibited in a strong light 
when this law is contrasted with one which concerns the ma8ter*9 
interests. This other law imposes a fine of 1,000 dollars, and 
imprisonment for two years, for " cutting or breaking any iroD 
chain or collar " which any master has used for preventing a 
Slave's running away. A person, therefore, freeing a Slave from 
an iron collar which galls his neck and inflicts acute suffering, is 
liable to a vastly more severe sentence than one who wilfully 
cuts out his tongue ! 

One more instance may be adduced to show this want of 
consideration for the Slave. If any person renders the Slave of 
another useless by destroying his sight, or maiming him for life, 
the law imposes as a penalty the value of the Slave before he 
was injured. The Slave, however, is not to remain with his ori- 
ginal master, who might be expected to be kind to him, but is 
transferred to the person who injured him, and who has to sup- 
port him during the rest of his life. Can common humanity be 
expected from such a person under such circumstances ? 

The following advertisement, from the " Charleston Courier^'* 
will furnish a specimen, not only of the cruelties actually com- 
mitted, but of the indifference with which they must be regarded 
by the inhabitants of the Southern States : — 

" Twenty Dollars Reward. — ^Ran away frwn the Subscriber, a negro 
girl named Molly. She is sixteen or seventeen years of age, slim made, 
lately branded on the left cheek thus E, and a piece taken off her ear on the 
same side; the same letter on the inside of both her legs. — ^Abnbr Ross, 
Fairfield District." 

As evidence of the cruelty inflicted on Slaves by an utter dis- 
regard to their social affections and family ties, the following 
advertisements are selected : — 

From the " Savannah GeorgianI* 

" One Hundred Dollars will be given for my two fellows, Abram and 
Frank. Abram has a wife at Col. Stewart's, in Liberty County, and a 
siiUT in Savannah, at Capt. Grovensting's. Frank has a wife at Mr. Le 
Cent's, in Liberty County, a mother at Thunder-bolt, and a M9ter in Sa- 
vannah. — ^Wm. Roberts." 

" Fifty Dollars Reward. — ^Ran away, Paulidore, commonly called Paul. 
I understand Gen. R. Y. Hayne has purchased his wife and cMHrex^ and 
has them now on his plantation at Goosecreek, where no doubt the fellow is 
frequently lurking, — T. Davis." 

The succeeding extract has been a standing advertisement in 
the Charleston papers : — 

" One Hundred and Twenty Negroes for Sale. — The subscriber has just 
arrived from Petersburgh, Virginia, with one hundred and twenty lUcdy 
young Negroes, of both sexes, and of every descripticm, which he offers for 
sale on most reasonable terms." In the lot are described " several women 
with children, small girls suitable for nurses, and several smaU boys without 
their mothers. — ^Benj. Davis." 
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The hopeless condition of the Slave, both as regards his men- 
ial improvement, and his eventual restoration to his rights as a 
man, may be judged of by a bare mention of a few of the laws of 
the Southern States. These laws somewhat vary in the different 
States ; but the following will be found in some or other of them. 
Teaching Slaves to read is prohibited under severe penalties, 
fines and imprisonment, and especially if the free coloured peo- 
ple presume to teach : in Louisiana, death is the legal penalty 
for the second offence. A father may be flogged for teaching 
his own child to read the Bible,* Religious assemblies of Slaves 
are illegal ; they may be broken up, and the negroes flogged 
without trial for being present. The law affords no protection 
to the marriage of Slaves ; masters may at any time enforce a 
separation between husband and wife. If a free coloured man 
enter a Southern port on ship board, he is liable to be taken to 
prison and kept there until the ship sails away ; and if the cap- 
tain should fail to pay the expences incurred by his detention, 
the coloured man is liable to be sold to perpetual Slavery. As- 
sisting Slaves to escape is an offence visited with severe penalties, 
such as long imprisonment, heavy fines, branding with a hot iron, 
the pillory, and even death. In Mississippi Slaves are punished 
capitally for thirty different crimes, all of which in the case of 
whites are visited only with fine and imprisonment; eight of 
them, if committed by whites, are not punishable at alL 

All the Slave States allow the life of a fugitive Slave to be 
taken, if his escape cannot otherwise be prevented. A Slave, 
refusing to submit to the lash, may be legally shot. 

If a Slave be killed by cruel whipping, the master is liable to 
a fine, or to imprisonment for six months ; but as Slave testi- 
mony is not received in evidence, the commission of the offence 
cannot be proved against masters, if none but negroes were 
present at the time. However injured a Slave may be by per- 
sonal violence, he cannot prosecute his master, or any one else, 
for damages. 

It is indeed maintained, that the laws, made professedly for 
the protection of the Slave, were merely a pretence of consulting 
his advantage ; for their eflficacy is completely nullified by 
his inability to prove the injuries inflicted on him, white 
witnesses being rarely present when cruelties are committed by 
a master or overseer. The laws thus professing to grant pro- 
tection, strip the negroes of the only means by which they could 
make that protection available. 

* The agent of a Bible Society was arrested in New Orleans for offering 
a Slave a Bible. The agent declared he did not know the man was a 
Slave ; but he was convicted before the City Court, and would have been 
severely punished, but for an engagement on the part of the oflScers of the 
Bible Society, that strict orders should be given to their agents never to be 
guilty of a similar offence I 
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On two poinia Ihe AbolitioniBts conaider it very important 
to caution the public against forming hd opinioD Tiom the 
raporta of Englisli or American travellera, or of those interested 
in tlie maititermnce of Slnvery, These arc, the general treatmoit 
of the negroes, and their being contenied with their condition as 

CaBual viaitors to the Southern States, or those who have 
resided only in large towns, are not competent to form a judg- 
ment OD uie first of these topics ; for it ia not in cities, nor 
even in the houses of planters, but in the plnntntions remote 
from general observation, that the hardships of the Slave reocb 
their climax. The planters arc proverbiuli; hospitable ; tbw 
miesta are disposed to think Ikvourabiy of their entertainers : it 
IS not to be expected that the owners of Slavei would iotnide 
apon the notice of visitors, or even allow them to witness, what 
would leave an unpleasant impression on their minds. 

Of those who temporarily reside in the Slave States, the me- 
chanicB employed on tlie plantations are the best able to liimiab 
a correct statement of the treatment of the negroes. Most satis- 
factory testimony haa been obtained (tliat of Slaves who have 
escaped out of reach of being called to account (or their con- 
fessions) of the little reliance to tie placed upon the Degroes 
themselves, when interrogated by visitors as to their treatment. 
Any complaint on their part, it is asserted, is sure to be followed 
by some punishment, and their great object is to say what will 
be acceptable to those who have the power of severely viailing 
upon 1 hem whatever occasions displeasure to their — '" " 
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Chief Justice Henderson, of North Carolina, a Slave-holder, ia 
a State trial where be refused to [>ermit a master to give in evi- 
dence a declaration made by a Slave, said : " The master has an 
almost absolute control over the body and mind of his Slave. 
The master's will is the Slave's ibUI. All his acts, aU his aayiagt 
arc made with a view to propitiate his master. His confessions 
are made, not from a love of truth, not from a senseof duty, not 
to speak a falsehood, but lo please kia master." 

I^ enable us to form a deciMon on this important point 
we are referred to the Slave laws of the diSerent States; to 
the statements of persons who have long resided among the 
plantation Slaves, and whose evidence cannot be suspected of any 
undue bias ; and especially are we referred tu the admissions 
of the Slave-holders themselves, in their advertisements and 
other public documents. " American Slavery as it is" contains 
numerous declarations of Slave-holders that the Slaves are most 
cruelly treated. This affecting record of human suffering and 
revolting barbarity extracts from southern newspapers one hun- 
dred and twenty ndvertisemonta of runaway Slaves, every one 
of whom is designated by some personal mutilation, amongst 
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which are wounds of every deecriptioD, many from shots and 
ftabs, BcsiB from the whip, cropped ears, letters branded with 
hot iroti, marks from iron collars, loss of teeth, &c., Sic, Ac- 
Allowing that a few of these maimings may liave arisen from 
natural or accidental causes, the greater Dumher are clearlj the 
result of personal violence ; and if so many cases of injury are 
incidentally published to the world, as existing in only runaway 
negroes, how numerous must be the instances of such mutila- 
tions which aro not heard of among the great mass of plantation 
Slaves t The " Ralegh Standard," of North Carolina, had the 
following advertisement ; — 

" Ran OTiy, a, negro woman uid two cLildren. A few daja before she 
want off, J hailed her vnth n hot inm on Uis left side of her fnre. I tiicil 
to make the letter M. — Micajah Kicks." 

It is also well known that Slaves ore sometimes under over- 
seers whose wages ate proportioned to the crops they raiae. 
Other overseers whose salaries are fixed, are found to obtain 
lucrative situations according to their skill in drawing the largest 
iocome trom a plantution with a given number of Slaves. Who 
can doubt that a virtual premium is thus offered to the over- 
working of the negroes ? Many planters consider it more pro- 
fitable to wear out their Slaves by eight or ten years of hard 
work and then purchase new ones, than to retain the same set 
by moderate labour for the natural term of their lives. The 
Slave States in general prescribe do limit to the hours during 
which Slaves may be worked. Bat South Carolina has passed 
a law in favoor of the Slave, forbidding his being worked more 
than fifteen hours iu summer and iburteen in winter, during the 
twenty-four hours. The taw of Louisiana has provided that the 
Slave shall have two hours and an half out of the twenty-four, 
tor rest ! Ordinarily, it is considered that the field Slaves have 
no more than four hours of rest during the day and night. 

With regard to the negroes being contented with their 
condition, it would be strange indeed if among the immense 
Dumber of Slaves that are in the Southern States, many, 
particularly those employed as domestic servants, were not 
BO attached to the masters and mistresses who treated them 
kindly, as to be unwilling to leave them ; but the dissatisfaction 
of the majority with Slavery, is proved by the multitodes who, 
at the risk of their lives, annually attempt their escape. It 
a, certsioly, difficult to obtain an accurate account of the 
number who succeed in escaping to Canada anil ihc Northern 
States. It is, however, culculated, that of the present generation 
of Slaves, about one in thirty have actually escaped, or have 
attempted to run away : this will make 90,000 on the whole 
Slave population. 
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POLITICAL POWER OF SLAVE-HOLDERS. 

The " Slave-holding interest " commands a majoritjr of votetf 
in the American Congress ; for every white inhabitant of the 
Southern States, possessed of negroes, has a greater amount of 
political power than the inhabitant of a Free State, in conse- 
quence of the qualification for voting which this description 
of property affords. The Slaves themselves have no votes; 
but in estimating the population five negroes are reckoned equi- 
valent to three free persons ; thus a man in Virginia owning five 
Slaves has four votes, one for himself and three for his Slaves^ 
while a free man in Massachusetts, however great the ex- 
tent of his wealth, has only one vote ; thus, too, a man owning 
1000 Slaves in the South, ia equal in political influence to 601 of 
the wealthiest and most intelligent free men in the North. Bj 
the constitution of the United States, 30,000 votes are required 
to send one member into the House of Representatives. In the 
South 500 whites, if they possess 50,000 Slaves, can send one 
representative to Congress ; whilst in the North, 30,500 whites 
return but one. One Slave-holder in Georgia is thus frequently 
clothed by th& constitution with the same amount of political 
power and influence in Congress as sixty Massachusetts men. 

It may be said, that this law of representation occasions the 
political annihilation of 1,800,000 inhabitants of the Free States, 
since the Slave-holders send to Congress sixty representatives 
more than those elected by an equal number of white people 
in the Free States. 

The annual increase of 150,000 Slaves, which has been before 
noticed, constitutes also a perpetual augmentation to the Slave- 
holding power. 

The result of the political preponderance of the Slave- 
holding interest is shown in the fact that a large majority of 
the American Presidents have been Slave-holders; that the 
other great officers of state in that country, — her Secretaries 
of State, her Judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, her Generals, her Admirals, her Ministers to foreign 
courts, — are chiefly Slave-holders, and that the whole policy of 
the general government is shaped so as to conflrm, as far as pos- 
sible, the stability of the " peculiar institution" of Slavery. The 
inhabitants of the Northern States have the shipping interest, the 
manufacturing interest, the agricultural interest, to divide the 
attention of their politicians ; but the whole South move with 
the unanimity of one man for the establishment and preservation 
of Slavery. For instance, the Florida war, which lasted seven 
years and cost the Union live millions sterling, was originally 
undertaken at the instigation of the Slave-holders, for the re- 
covery of about 300 Slaves, who had taken refuge among the 
Seminole Indians in the wilds and everglades of Florida. 



In the Northern, or Free States there is a considerable nnmber 
of coloured people, — the descendaola, principally, of the Slaves 
who were origioBlly liberated in those Stales. The; greatly 
vary in coTnplexion, Tnany being very fair; but all are, to some 
estent, coloured. lu the census of 1S40 their number was about 
160,000; while the number of these fi-ee coloured people reaident 
in the Slave Slates aniouuted to 200,000. 

Much notice ia taken in the United States of the number and 
inequalities of the classea of society in England ; but there exists 
between our various classes no feeling analagous to that which is 
entertained by the masa of (he nhite inhabitants of America to- 
wards their coloured population. With us the rich and the 
poor, the ignorant and ihe educated, form themselves almost 
spontaneouBly into an endless variety of circles; but there is 
no "impassable barrier" (rom one of these divisions to another. 
The poor man, by becoming rich, will unite with those irom 
whom he was previously separated. If one from the illiterate 
claas become educated, be will not be kept at a distance from 
those among whom he is now privileged to enter. No external 
circumstances but hia own misconduct, will deprive any man of 
that respect to which, as a man, be is entitled, It is difficult 
for us to conceive that a person well educated, well conducted, 
well off in worldly circumstances, should be looked down upon 
by those in none of these respects superior to himself, But in 
America the treatment of the &ee coloured people, not only ia 
the Slave States (where no great consideration for tliem could be 
espected), but in the ftee cities of the North, is truly disgraceful 
to the iohahiiauta as men and as Chriutians. 

In public conveyaiicea and hoteU it is usual for them to be 
kept separate from the white people, though paying the same 
fiires and other chaises. In churches, negro pews, or separate 
Beata, are frequently allotted for them. Their young men are 
denied education in the ordinary schools and universities, and 
every possible indignity is heaped upon them. In no place is 
this prejudice said to bo more prevalent than in Philadelphia, — 
the City of Brotherly Love 1 

The following examples may serve as illustrationa of the treat- 
ment referred to. A coloured gentleman, the Rev. Mr. Liviugton, 
an epiacopally ordained clergyman, was travelling by the De Will 
Clinton steamboat fVom New York to Albany. Though the wea- 
ther was extremely cold, and he had paid the same fare as the 
rest of the passengers, the captain refused him any accommoda- 
tion below, and he had to paaa the whole night on deck, with 
nothing to lie on but (be bare boards. To use his own expres* 
sion, " A dog would have had more care taken of him." 

A coloured gentleman, formerly a major in the Brazilian armf, 
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took a place for himself and his wife, a mulatto, in the steam- 
hoat from New Bedford to Nantucket. Heavy rain coming on, 
his wife, with an infant at the breast, descended to the cabin. 
She was refused admittance there, as she was a " negro,^ No 
remonstrance on the part of her husband availed, and she was 
forced by the captain, though in delicate health, to return to the 
deck, exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 

In 1833, at Canterbury, in the Free State of Connecticnt, a 
lady of irreproachable character. Miss Crandall, who kept a 
boarding school for young ladies, having lost some of her pupils 
in consequence of taking one with a slightly coloured skin, ad- 
vertised her intention of changing her plan, and of receiving 
coloured girls. As she could not be dissuaded from her purpose 
by the gentry of the village, they obtained an act from their State 
Legislature, prohibiting the admission of coloured people into the 
place if contrary to the wishes of the majority. Doubting the le- 
gality of this legislation. Miss Crandall persevered with her 
school, was arrested, thrown into prison, bailed, tried, escaped 
conviction, and was indicted a second time. But her perse- 
cutors also exercised some of their own law : Miss C. was de- 
rided and insulted when she walked out ; the tradesmen of the 
place refused to deal with her, the well on her premises was filled 
up, and the inmates of her house kept in alarm at night by the 
windows being broken and stones thrown into the rooms. Finally, 
the personal safety of herself and her helpless pupils compelled her 
to yield to the unmanly persecution with which she was assailed. 
Andrew J. Judson, Esq., a lawyer at Canterbury, is described as 
having been the prominent leader of Miss Crandall's opponents. 

It is lamentable to see this unchristian feeling fostered by 
those who have the power, and ought to have the inclination, to 
teach a better spirit. The Rev. Dr. Dewey, a distinguished 
clergyman of New York, of highly cultivated mind, favourably 
known in this country and in America by the publication of 
many eloquent sermons, and by a work entitled " The Old and 
the New World," in an Essay on " American Morals and Man- 
ners," speaking of the coloured race generally, says, — " They 
must ever be with us a despised minority ;" — " separated from 
us by impassable physical, if not mental barriers, how are thev 
ever to rise ? How are they to enjoy any fair chance as men ? 
This statement of the existence of a physical barrier to the 
amalgamation of the classes, is made with a full knowledge of an 
almost white race of descendants from negroes in the South (if, 
at least, the description of ihQ fairness of negroes, as given by 
the planters themselves in their advertisements of Slaves for sale, 
and of runaway negroes, is to be believed) ; and the necessity 
that the coloured people should continue in a degraded state is 
spoken of by Dr. Dewey without any reference to the conduct of 
those who keep them in this condition, by refusing to treat them 
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as rational beioga and as fellow-men I We must make aorae 
allowance lor the strong language the AbolilioniBts use, when 
they perceive that the onlj amalaamation of the classes de- 
nounced as impracticable, is that hallowed by the matrimonial 
tie, and when thej aee their benevolent purposes thwarted by 
thoEO to whoae good reputation and extensive influence thej 
might reasonably look for encouragement and support. Dr. 
Dewey suggests, as the only imagidable remedy for the evil he 
deplores, Me remotral iif the colourid people to dittant lerritoriet, — 
their espatrialion from the soil of their birth, on which they have 
as inalienable a ripht to reside as those who recommend their 
banishment from it 1 There appears to be no doubt that the 
light in which the free coloured people are viewed by the in- 
habitants of the Northern States, and the conduct generally 
pursued towards them, has greatly tended to keep up that in- 
difference to the existence trf Slavery in the South whicli is so 
general in the free portions of the Union. The behaviour of 
iDdividuals towards this class is considered by the Abolitionists 
as a criterion of their views and ^shes witli regard to abolition. 
No sincere adi'ocate of emancipation ever treats the coloured 
people otherwise than as "men and brothers." It is, however, 
gratifying to observe that with the spread of Anti-Slavery doe- 
trineB, the conduct of the Americans towards their free coloured 
citizens improves ; and a most marked instance of denunciation 
of the " aristocracy of the skin," has recently occurred at New 
Bedford. The managers of the Lyceum of thai town having 
passed a regulation to exclude coloured people Irom membership 
(bnt insulting them by the permission to attend gratuitously in 
a gallery appropiiatcd for them), llalph Waldo Emerson, and 
Charles Sumcer, Ksqs., — gentlemen distinguished ftr their writ- 
ings and talents, who had engaged to give some lectures at the 
Lyceum, — have publicly withdrawn from the undertaking on 
the ground of the unjust and illiberal spirit evinced by the i 
ductora of the ir-"'- ''~ 
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3 appeal to those who have openly etn- 
braccd the Anti-SltivcrycBuae,for an opinion as tothedcmoral* 
izing influence of Slavery upon the American nation. This evil 
is admitted and deplored by thousands, who, for various reasons, 
do nothing for its removal. 

Debasing, indeed, ninat be the eflect on the intelligent minds 
of the Northern inhabitants of always contemplating, not only 
with apathy, but with attempts to palliate and excuse, an insli- 
lulion termed by ,Tohn Wesley — " The sum of all villanieB." 
Lamentable in its infiuence upon the character of prolesaed 
Christians, must be the daily habit of treating as unworthy of the 
rights and cbatities of men, those whom it has pleased God to 
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bring into cxUtLiice with skins differently coloured from their 
owD, instend af doing all in their power to raiw in the social scale 
this oppressed nnd cruelly negtcuied class of iheir fellow-citizeuB. 

Ill llic Southern portion of the United States nhnt an insur- 
mouDtalile obstacle to moral progress must exist, where ministers 
of the gospel (many of them Slave-holders themselves) are Dot 
onlj prohibited from denouDciug Slavery as a sin, but who even 
defend it on the authority of Scripture! The direct conaequencea 
upon the characters of the wealthier portion of the inhabitants of 
the Soulhern States, which the possession of irresponsible power 
over their helpless Stave population produces, arc not disputed. 
The children of the Slave-ownera, being accustomed from their 
cradles to the unreslraiued comnuind, and oAen to the violent 
treatment, of their domestic Slaves, naturally grow up with n 
disciplined passions and tyrannical dispusitions. The numbef 
of atrocities perpetrated at the South among that class of socie^ 
which in this conntry are called gentlemen (a record of which u 
found in "American Slanery at it ii"), would surpass all belief 
were they not extracted from the journals of the Slave States. 
Arms are usually carried, and the most revolting murders are mat- 
ters of no uncommon occurrence. The Southern newspapers are 
continually detailing the most deadly afirays with bowie knives, 
dirks, pistols, rides, and other weapons, besides forinal duels and 
lawless lynchin^s. The Halls of legislation are not exempted 
ftom the exhibition of the most ungovernable rage. The Ar* 
haiuai GaxeUe for July, 183S, contains the report of an affray in 
the House of Representatives of that State, in which the Speaker, 
Colonel John \Vilaon, while presiding over the deliberations of 
the House, took umbrage at words spoken in debate by Major 
Anthony, oaeof the members; he came down from the Speaker's 
ehair, drew a large biiwie knife from his bosom, and attacked 
Major A., who defended himself for some time, and was at last 
stabbed through the heart and fell dead on the flour. Col, Wil- 
son deliberately wiped the blood from his knife, and returned to 
bis seat. To shew the manner in which the community of a 
Slave-holding Stale sanctioned so ilreadful a crime, it is farther 
stated that the authorities took no notice of the offence until 
the friends of the murdered man deni»ndcd a warrant for Col. 
VVihun's apprehension ; he was then held to bail, went to his 
trial in a coach and four, was acquitted by a unanimous verdict 
of the jury, and was escorted from the court in triumph by his 
friends. 

The more strikins characteristics of the Southern people, foe* 
trred and rendered incurable by Slavery, are said to be, ferocity, 
improvidence, idleness, intemperance, and gambling. 

Even the literature of America dues not escape the contami* 
nnting inllucncc of Slavery. All school books and other works 
published at the North which show any synipathy vitb the Slave, 



lisbed with omisaiaiiB by the bookxellerB of Boston, Nc^r York, 
Riid Philadelphia, lo auil the tasfee of SlaTe-holdera. Reprints of 
ElngUsh worka (which are circulated with extraordinary prompt- 
ncBH through the Union) are generally treated in the same man- 
ner. Mr. Abdy'a " Travels in the United Statea" is a memo- 
rable instauce of ao English work of interest and ability devoted 
to remarks upon that coantry, which has never been reprinted 
there. The reason will be found in the fact that be was the 
Brst traveller of eminence who made it hU business to e^ose, 
in all its enormity, the prejudice which weighs with such cruel 
fbrce upon the people of colour, and which renders it difficult for 
any but those whose natural gifts are extraordinary, to rise above 
the degradation lo which they are doomed by the majority of 
whites, — tn fact, by the whole people tcii/i the exception of the 
AboUtiomiti. Such, however, was the interest excited by Mr. 
Dickens's " American Notes," that all efforts to suppresB their 
publication in the South, were fruitleaa ; and his terrible chapter 
on Slavery (the ninth in that work), has happily made its way 
into the homes of the Slave-holding commuDity.'* 

The people of America are, probabljj, most imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the effect of their Slave institutions upon public 
opiuion in this, and other European eountries. In whatever 
connection America ia named amongat ua, the monstrous 
inconsistency forces itself upon our notice, of a nation priding 
itself on its love of liberty, declaring that "all men are born free 
and equal," and yet at the same time exhibiting to the world 

• As referenca lias b«n made (o American literature in connection 
withlha Abolilion movetDtal, il ins; be well farther to remark, that odb of 
the greatesl poets tbe (Jniled Statea have produced, is Ihoroughiy Aoti- 
Slavery. The poems of Jolin Greenleaf Wliittier, on the aiilijeot of 
Slavery and the early BlrugglHs of the Aholitioaists, are tuli pf fire, grnce, 
■Dd lieauly, and would do houour to any writer of his rather-laad. 
Another amhor, whose writings have been greotls admired, Mrs, Lydia 
Maria Child, was amongst ilie earliest of the Abotilionista. At the com- 
roeocemeotof the Anti-Slavery enlerpriae she was in high estimation with 
the public; but on lierespuusa) of the obooxiouB cause, her works were 
alishted and almost proscribed: lier fasbionnblc Dcquafnlunao looked 
coldly upon her, and her popularity was gone. Mrs. Child was lor. 
marly editor of the " Naliimal AntiSlatiery Slaaiiard," and her "Appeal 
in bebalt of that class of Americans called Africaus," was one of Die 
earlieetas well as oue of the beet uroductiona of the Anti'Slavery Press. 
More recently, Pierpont, Longfellow, Burleigh, and I>iwell, u poets, 
and EmmersoQ and Sumner, as ^roae writers, have done themselves and 
Iheic country honour by tbe heroism with which they have esponsed the 
ode of justice, humanity, and true patriotism. In this reference to Anti> 
Slavery writers in America, it is due lo JJr. Snodgioss, editor of the 
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three millionB of its citizens in endless Slavery 1 Our brethreD 
on the other side of the Atlantic must not be surprised, if tbe 
blighting influence of their Slavery disinclines numbere of our 
trayel-loving population from journeying in tbe United States; 
and they must make some sLLowance for those who hare nsited 
their shores, if, diagusted with what they have seen of Slavery at 
the South, and of U)e uucbristian treatment of the IVee coloured 
people at the North, they hare viewed America with prejudiced 
eyes, and have not done jiiatice either to her people or her in- 
stitutions. Those of UB who remember the stale of feeling to- 
wards America among a large and intelligent class in this coun- 
try forty years ago, cannot but remark how espectarion and 



1 civilised and christian country, unfettered by any 
of the institutions which were too firmly fixed in the Old Wwld 
to be eradicated. To the continuance aud inerease of Slavei; 
this failure 19 mainly attributable ; and it is curious to observe 
the change that has taken place in the sentiments of a large 
section of English society, fiomaaatiguinebGlicf that true libatj 
was only to be found in America, to a higher appreciation of Eng- 
lish freedom, a greater admiration of the sanctity and eveu-band- 
cdnesa of English laws, and a deepened attachment to our 
modified form of monarchical goveroment. 
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As the opinion is very general iu America that Negroes are ■ 
different species from white people, and, aa hence is derived one 
of the argument^ in defence of enslaving the blacks, it may be 
desirable, though somewhat foreign to the design of this "Brief 
Notice," to remark, that the moat prevailing view of Fhysiolo^Bte 
of the present day is in ftvour of the unity of our species. lit. 
Morton, of Philadelphia, in his valuable work, " Crania Ameri- 
cana," arrives at the conclusion that the various races of human 
beings, instead of springing fh)m a single pair, were created 
originally in different localiiicJi, " each race being adapted lh>m 
the beginning to its peculiar local destination." On the other 
hand. Dr. Ptichatd, whose extensive researches into this inte- 
resting subject have been continued through a period of nearly 
forty years, following, aa he states, " that strict rule of scientific 
scrutiny which modem philosophy exacts in matters of inductive 

Sand which requires that we should cloa 
r 
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against all preauinptive and extrinsic evidence, and abstract onr 
mioda from all considerations not derived from matters of fact," 
is fully satisfied with the truth of the Mosaic record, that a 
single pair were the parents of the whole human family. Among 
the most distinguished naturalists of the ConHnent of Europe, 
Blumenbach, who devoted a great part of hU time during a ]mg 



life to the subject, and who made the first great collection of skulls 
of all races, which for ita univeraalitj has uever jet been rivalled, 
always mdntaincd the sami! opinion. la France, the eminent 
physiologist, M.Flourens, who formerly denied it, has lately de- 
clared himself a decided believer in the identity of the species. 

Most unphilosophical BBSumptionB are current in America, as 
to the natural inferiority, and incompeteiify 10 receive instruc- 
tion, of the coloured races, 

The so-called science of modern Phrenology (mischievous 
because Mae, not false because mischievous, unsupported by 
Anatomy, and requiring centuries of observation upon millions 
of human beings, to justify a. tenth part of its present pretension 
to allot particular localities in the brain for ihe faculties of the 
mind), has tendered its unworthy and presumpluous services to 
aid the degradation of the despised and injured Negro. Until 
those who compose this class of beings have been placed in 
circumstances favourable to moral and mtellectual culture, and 
the experiment of their improvement has been fairly tested, we 
are not warranted in the unqualified asacction of their inferiority 
to those who have hitherto been their oppressors. Numerous 
instances eiist of individuals among them who have evinced 
eminent talent, and acquired much knowledge, under the 
greatest difficulties and discouragements. 

The long experience of British planters, resident in our 
colonies, is favourable to the natural capacities of the Negroes. 
Intelligent West Indians indeed are seldom to be met with, who 
express any doubt on the subject. Some have strongly advo- 
cated the competency of the hlacka to profit, equally with 
Europeans, by such opportunities of improvement as arc afforded 
them. Renn Hampden, Esq., M.P., formerly Chairman of 
the Privy Council in Barhadoes, maintained that " the blacks 
are not inferior to the whites in intellect." Others, who have 
paid attention to this subject, have adopted similar views ; 
among them are the Abbe Gr§goire, Mr. Wilborforce, Mr. 
Olarkson, &c. In a series of twenty Annual Statements, pub- 
lished by the "Ladies' Society for Promoting the early Edveation 
and impTovemeni of the Claldren of Negroes arut People of 
Colour in tlie British Wtst Jjuites," embracing a report of a lai^e 
number of schools and of many thouitaud children, the great 
progress of the pupils is oflcn noticed, but no complaint is made 
of their incapacity to receive instruction. Were it possible fors 
given numberof the children of the aristocracy of England and of 
the American Slaves to exchange situations from the moment 
of birib, it is by no means certain that the kindly- treated, 
educated, chrisiianiied Ncgio in England, would not be as supe- 
rior to the white Slave in America, as the free European now is, 

impared with the enslaved African. But were it improbable 
that an advance of this extent could take place in a single gene- 



ration, it is Dot disputed that the present race is susceptible of 
couBiderubk meutal elevation. And aa regards the future, there 
ueniH titlle reasao for doubting that a successive improTement 
would take place through a Beriea of generations, by a conslaat 
inerease and Iraioiiig of the mental faculties; for, agreeablj to 
the opinion of the beet phj' Biologists, such improvements become 
organic, and so affect the race, aller several repetitions, as to 
form what ma; he termed the niould to a new character. Evea 
those who iiold Dr. Morton's view on this point, cannot deny 
that the powers of speech, of reasoning, of feeling, ofsjinpathf, 
constitute the Negro a human being with moral responsibilitj ; 
and, tonsecjuently, that he has a claim on his fellow-ct 
all that GOQsideratioa which Christianity enjoins from m 



It was not to be eipected that the eonscicnce of the whole 
people of America could Ions slumher under such a load of evil 
and iniquity as that which Savery fostered among them ; and 
about thirty years ago a society was formed, called the Cola- 
nization Society, professing to have in view the gradual abolition 
of Slavery by the removal of all tlie Slaves and free coloured 
people to Liberia, in A&ica, Large funds were collected for 
this scheme, and many who were boatilc to Slavery united in it. 
But in process of time its utter inefficiency became apparent: 
there was, indeed, reason to suspect that its original intent was 
to lull opposition to Slavery, and to serve the inlereats of the 
Slave-holder, by getting rid of the free people of colour, who 
have always been disliked and dreaded by the planters, aa likelj 
to render their negroes more discontented. This suppositloa 
derives support from the circumstance of Mr. Wilberforce and 
Mr. Ctarkaon, who at first sympathised with the Colonization 
Society, having subaequenlly withdrawn their countenance ftom 
it; and also from the fact, that the presidents and patrons of the 
Colonization Society have generally been Slave-holders, or strong 
opponents to the efforts of^the Abolitionists. But, without im- 
puting insincerity to the founders of this institution, its inefflcacy 
was absurdly glaring when, after being in existence for sixteen 
yean, it was ascertained that as many blacks had been exported | 
to Lilieria aa were born in one /orta^ht in the United States, — 
the Slave population in that period having increased £00,000, 
and having been diminished by the Colonization Society GOOl 

More decided efforts against tilavery, which was every year in- 
creasing, tiprang up in 1830 and fallowing years, in the tbrm of 
Abolition Societies. The Erst Anti-Slavery Society, on the 
principle of the religious duty of immediately abolishing Slavery, 
was established in Boston, in 1832. The first Anti-Slavery 
Convetiiion was held in Philadelphia, in December, IS33, and 
attended by delegates from ten Stales out of the twenty-fbur 
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(tVom the six which compose New England, from New York, 
New Jersey, Petinajlvuniu, and Ohio), At the end of 1834 the 
Auxiliary Anti-Slavery Societies aiaounted to 200. 

Bveo in this short notice, it would be iojustice to omit the 
mentioo of Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, as the earliest promoter, 
the founder, indeed, of these institutioaa. Aeeociated with him 
have been many men and women who are aLke an honmir to 
their oation and their race.* 

No object of public benevolence in our country, however ' 
zealously promoted, can convey any idea of the labours, the 
trials, the dungers of the American Abolitionists; and the his- 
tory of philanthropic cnlerprixe records no more disinterested 
and devoted labourers in the cause of humanity than have graced 
the ranks of this noble baud. Unappalled by the murder ol" 
some of their number, by the imprisonment of others, by threat- 
eniuga of death, by various acts of personal violence, by the hos- 
tility of the public generally, in the Free, almost as much as in 
the Slave States, — unsubdued by the coldocsa and reproaches of 
their friends and connexions, by the itidifference, and too often 
by the censures, of the miuisters of that religion the precepts 
of which had culled them to their work, — they have proceeded 
steadily in the consecration of their lime, their talents, and their 
property, to the interests of the oppressed and friendless Slave. 

It is no part of the object of this notice to enter upon the dif- 
fering views of American Anti-Slavery Societies, as to the fittest 
mode of carrying on the mighty contest in which they are en- 
gaged. To expect unanimity among the individuals who form 
theiu, would be to hope for what is contrary to the character of 
the human mind. In the ranks of those who unite in this eu- 
terprize some arc ardecit and unhesitating, others timid and 
cautious ; some sclf-sacriScing, others more considerate of their 
personal intercEts ; some boldly follow the call of truth and duty 
whithersoever it may lead, others deliberate on the worldly policy 
and espediency of their measures; regardless of the opinions of 
those around ihem, some pursue their straight forward path, 
while the fear of ridicule and eeoaure, or loss of caste in the 
circles in which they move, confine within very moderate bounds 
the Auli-Slavcry eSbrts of others. Some are deteried from ac- 
tive aud open exertion by tlie opinions of those clergymen to 
whom they have been accustomed to look up for guidance in 
their temporal and spiritual affairs; others, feeling themselves 
constrained to pursue the line of duty which they think the Bible 
points out to them, will not allow the dictation of a course of 

* Tbose BCquBintEd nitbthesodel;or MaMachuKtle, will aot doubt Chat 
an oreaniintioQ including' the names of Mesara. Gnrriaon, Wendell Phillips, 
Francis C. JacLaon, Edmund (juiacy, S. J. MHy,8. May, Mn. Chap- 
man, Mn. Follea, the Mimes Weslan, M'tia Cnbol, Mn. Foster (late Miss 
Abby K«llei), &o., he., must ensure botb influence aad respecL 
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conduct that is, in their view, opposed to the precepts of the 
Grospel. Some advocate immediate emancipation, others more 
gp*adual measures ; some endeavour to influence the Legislature 
by political action, voting only for such representatives in Con- 
gress as will oppose the Slave-holding interest ; others consider 
this mode of proceeding as utterly futile, and feeling that the 
present American Constitution requires of them an acquiescence 
in laws favouring Slavery entirely at variance with their ideas of 
duty to God, refuse from conscientious motives to exercise their 
political rights, maintaining that they are called upon to aim at 
a dissolution of the Qnion, instead of affording any support to 
the present Constitution. 

In these, and in innumerable other instances, will the opinions 
of Abolitionists be found to differ, and societies will naturally 
be formed of those who take similar views, or are influenced by 
similar feelings. And if difference of sentiment occasionally ex- 
cite want of candour and forbearance among organizations of 
men, having the same great purpose in contemplation, though 
disagreeing in the means of accomplishing it, we must not expect 
from American Abolitionists that freedom from human infirmity 
which is found neither amongst religious professors, nor in any 
class of philanthropists. This very want of unanimity may, in 
the hands of Providence, be instrumental in bringing about the 
important end contemplated by all the labourers in the Anti- 
Slavery vineyard. The work thus divided, some toiling in one 
direction, some in another, may be the more speedily and more 
perfectly completed. 

In affording to the American Abolitionist that sympathy and 
assistance which he solicits and deserves from the land of his 
forefathers, it is not necessary for us to enter into the peculiar- 
ities that distinguish various societies. To all sincerely inter- 
ested in freeing their country from the crime, the consequences, 
and the odium of Slave-holding, we may unhesitatingly bid Grod 
speed. But from a conviction that, upon the whole^ the mode of 
action of the American Anti-Sl avert Society is best suited 
to the magnitude of the evil to be struggled against, the writer 
of these remarks will hold principally in view this Association 
and its various auxiliaries, amongst which are the '* Massachu- 
setts Anti- Slavery Society" (the original one that was formed 
in 1832), and the "Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society,*' es- 
tablished in the autumn of 1835, and remarkable for the distin- 
guished ladies to whom it is indebted for its eminence and 
eflaciency. 

To aid an annual fair, or bazaar held at Boston for the be- 
nefit of these Associations, a large box of useful and ornamental 
articles, made or purchased by those who were desirous of 
showing their good will in the cause of the oppressed Slave, 
has been sent from Bristol during the last two years ; and it was 
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for the purpose of extending a knowledge of this tribute, which 
it Ib hoped will be contiQued, that the writer of these observa- 
tions has been induced to undertake the toek of diffusing some 
informatioo upon the Abolition movement in America. 

Several American journals advocate Anti-Slavci^ principles, 
but the ofBcial organ of the " American Anti-Slavery Society" is 
the National Anti-Slavery Standard, a large-sized weekly paper, 
published at New York, the subscription being two dollars a- 
year, or rather less than two-pence for each paper. It may be 
received in England twice monthly bj post from America, upon 
the pajiment of only an additional two-pence on each copy, and 
it fiiniiBhes a record of every interesting proceeding !□ the Abo- 

Almost from the commencement of the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment, a weekly Journal has been published in Boston called the 
Liberator, originated and still edited by Mr. W. L. Garrison. 
This sheet is not the organ of any society, but contains ener- 
getic appeals in favour of the Slave, and an ample account of 
all the proceedings of the Abolitionists. It ia remarkable for 
the fearlessness and magnanimity with which it gives copious quo- 
tations from the arguments and calumnies continually employed 
by hostile prints against the course pursued by the promoters of 
the Anti-Slavery cause. The Liberator discusses various moral, 
religious, and phUanlhropic topics tliat are entirely unconnected 
with the Slavery question, and oflen witli a degree of freedom 
and want of selection not suitable to English taste. It may be 
questioned whether Abolitionism would not be more benefited by 
the omission of such discussions. Most unjustly, however, do 
the opponents of the Anti-Slavery Socieries, both at the North 
and South, charge the body of Abolitionists with holding and 
connecting with Abolitionism all unpopular or objectionable 
opinions advocated by the editor, or his correspondents, upon 
other subjects, It is the boast of these societies, that while their 
platform is open to the honest advocate of emancipation, what- 
ever be his religious or political creed, they carefully exclude 
from their proceedings all objects that are not strictly of an 
Anti- Slavery character. 

None of the funds of the " American Anti-Slavery Society"' 
arc employed in efforts to control political elections. Its mem- 
bers have little ho[ie of sending an efficient number of Anti- 
Slavery representatives to Congress, until the public mind is 
more cnligtitened and the public consutcnco more aroused to 
the sin of Slavery. 

One large Anti-Slavery body in America, however, called the 
"Liberty Party," aim at effecting the abolition of Slavery by means 
of political action, and consequently feel themselves justified in 
escaping the odium of uniriug in the unpopular efforts of the 
" AmencBD Anti-Slavery Sodcly," from wluch they separated. 




But it does not appear, though many ahle tneu belong to tbeU 
cumber, that ibcir proapecis are very eucouragma' At tbfl 
last PreBidentinl election they did not poli more than 63,000 
out of 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 voters. 



Tbe great object of the American Abolitioaists may be si 
ply stated aa that of awalienaig the naiiunal comeience to 
guiU of Slaeery. 

They maiataia that man has do rigbt to hold bis reUow-h^n^ 
ia bondage, to trade Id his person, to rob him of the fruits of hil 
bodily labonr, at the same lime enveloping his soul in morii 
darkness ; and they demand of the Goverument for theit wronged 
fellow -subjects an immediate restoration of their natural rights- 

The bond of union of the "American Anti-Slavery Society")) 
that " Slave-holdiog is a sin agatnat God under all circumatancoB, 
and ou^bt to be immediately abandoned." They do Dot Aeti 
with minutiae, advocating tha scheme of emancipation at OuLtt 
— they point to the American " Declaration of Independence, 
which asserts that '^All tnejt are hornfree and equal, ajid all at 
endowed by their Creator with certain ituilienable rights, amM^ 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," and thajf 
ask how the esiatence of three millions oi liuman beings in 
abject, cruel servitude, is consistent with such a high-toaed 
profession ? 

The measures adopted for spreading the requisite knowledge 
of the vast extent and wickedness of Slavery, and for rousing the 
nation to a sense, not only of the sin of a system so opposed to 
the laws of God and man, hut of its danger to tbe safety and 
best interest of their country, are^the extensive difiUuon ol 
publications, the employment of lecturers in the Free States, an^ 
the promotion in various ways of public meetings, where resolu- 
tions opposed to Slavery are passed, and protests signed. For 
efficiently carrying out these purposes considerable fnods are 
needed, and noble, indeed. Is tbe liberality of the Abolitiotust4 
towards this object. But their cause is yet so unpopular and 
unfashionable, that tbe number of the wealthier clasacB, oi of 
the more prominent professors in the various religious bodies who 
Join in the movement is comparatively Binali. Annual fiurs (or 
bazaars) are resorted to as one method of procuring funds, and 
the last, held at Ikiston in December, 1845, produced 3,700 
doilars, nearly £750, leaving a very large number of valuable 
articles for sale during the summer months. 

Whatever be the mode of aetloir pursued by tbe various Anti- 
Slavery Societies, oU agree in the necessUy of effecting the coK' 
templated change in a peaceful manner, violence of every hiad 
heing tativersiUly depreeoied. Indeed, many members of th^. 
American Anti-SUaeri/ Society (which ia the most uncompro*. 
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Q of HTiy in the contest with Slave -holders) ftre 
Nim-ilesiilanls, a name given to persona advocating the view 
held by the society of Friends, that violeoce is unLinful on all 
occasions, even in self-defence. 

A very important principle ia now begun to be extensively 
acted upon by the Abolitionists, which has subjected them to 
the false charge of being opposed to all forms of government. 
They have called in question the moral character of the United 
States' Constitution, and (f the propriety of voting and holding 
office under it. It is maintained tbat a Constitution containing 

Srovisions so flagrantly opposed to the laws of God, and to the 
ietales of bumanilj in regard to the rights of man, ought not 
to be supported; and experience has proved that they who do 
hold office generally employ their inflnence in upholding Slavery. 
Those who vote for candidates for public offices, it is argued, 
virtually pledge themselves to fulfll the following conditions 
contained in the Constitution in favour of Slavery : — 

1. — To deliver up fugitive Slaves. 

2. — That the naval and military force shall be employed to 
. quell a Slave insunection. 

3. — That the Federal Government shall protect Slave States 
against foreign invasion. 

4. — That Slave-owners shall be allowed a representation for 
their Slaves in the National Legislature, equal to three- 
fourths of the same number of tree persons. 

To flilBl these stipulations, they say, would be to incur the 
gdlt of Slave- hoi diug; whilst swearing themselves, or appointing 
others to swear, to fulfil them, with no intention of doing so, 
would be perjury- Many, therefore, entertaining such views, 
have adopted the motto of " No union teilh Slave-holders;" and 
by giving no support to the cdvil institutions of the land, by 
eeaamg to hold office, by withdrawing from ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations with which slave-holders are joined, aud by bearine in 
word and deed a constant protest against the national constitu- 
tional government, they aim to assist in bringing about a peaceful 
revolution in the country ; for which conduct they are unjuatlj 
accused by their enemies of being opposed to all hiunan 
government. 

The following "Disunion Pledge" is now widely circulated, 
and extensively signed, by those who adopt the viewa jiut de- 
tailed : — 

" We, the nnderaignBd, to signify our abhorrenoo of iDJnstioe and oppros- 
Bion, and to clear our aldrts from innocent hlood, do horobj pledga oorBelves 
in ijl imtable ways to Btrive for tbo peaceable diaaolatiun of tbe Union, as 
tlie moot eonniMent, b^aoible, and efficient means of abolishing SUvuy." 

A ^ssolution of the Union, it is affirmed, would inevitably 
put an end to Slavery in the United States. Deprived of the 
sproteetion of the mihtary force of the North, the Southern Bute 
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could not prevent a servile rebellion ; and the conversion of Slave 
into Free labonr would be the necesBBrj coDBequeoce. 

Another pledge in course of signature in America, called the 
"Aiiti- Slavery Peace Pledge," is as follows i — 

" We, tho nnilersigned, do liereliy solemiily plodgc oorselvps not to 
tensno* or aid llie Unitiid Stales' GoTewment in any wsr whiuh maj 
CBsinHEd by tlie Buneistion of Teiaa, or in luiy other wsCi/anign or domeitisi 
designed to sttengthen or perpatuate Slaveiy." 

In reference to these important declarations, an American 
writer Bays, — " Should the Republic go to war to support Slavery^ 
be it with Mexico, France, Spain, or England, alie will find teu 
of thousands in her midst who will do all in their power to crip- 
ple her means, and defeat her aim. Many would oppose becauM 
they are 'Non-Resiatants,' and many because they will nevM"' 
draw the sword in support of Slavery. The Abolitionists at 
America, if they fi"ht p.t all, will be found in the ranks of her^ 
enemies, whoever they may be, provided thoic enemieB proclBinl'i 
liberty to the Slai 



An English reader of the history of Slavery, as it at this mo-' 
raent exists in the i^outhern States of the American Union, would 
naturally suppose that the Free Northern States would, with one' 
voice, protest against the continuance of an institution so de- 
grading to their professed love of liberty, so full of iniquity, and 
so replete with danger to the existence of the Federal Unic 
He would conclude that in a country where no ecclesiastit 
establishment connected with the Stale limited within certa&T 
rules the official duties of the clergy, their pulpits would 
Sabbath ailer Sabbath, with exhortations to repentance anu in 
pudialion of their great national sin. He would presume ibag 
the difficulties of the Abolitionists consisted in devising a saSt* 
and judicious scheme for the emancipation of their Slaves, and 
not in obtaining assistance and encouragement from their fellow- 
citizens, whether lay or clerical. Far different, however, is tliL 
actual condition of this philanthropic movement in the &ee por-t 
tion of the Qnited Slates.* The Abolitionists declare that S 
the clergy saw it to be their duty to denounce as they wouU 
any other sin, that of robbing human beings of their nati 
rights and treating thcni as chattel property. Slavery could 
exist auol her year in that country. And in addition to this ap^ 
athy on the part of the clergy, they describe the ramificationa 
of the Slave-holding system,— through the medium of commer- 

• Id spcaliing of the clergy and religions bodies of America (whersL 
as is well known, there ia no estsbliiihed churcb), all denominalioas or 
OirisfiaDS are included, nhellier rroleatnat KpiscojaliaDS, Catholics, ^ 
dei>eaileala, Methodists, Itlembers of the &oeiel^ ot EiWdn, PicsbjIerUuM 
t/oiUriaaa, t/aiVersalisls. BfC. 



cial pureuits, family and social connexioDH, political prediliccjons, 
and church aeaociatlont, — to be so internoveo with the feelingB, 
habits, and interests of the inhabitaats of the Free States, as 
to bliod their moral eenac to the magnitude of the evil which 
is uDdermiuiug the national character, and porlcndins tncalcu- 
labln calamity to their future wellare. " SelHshness^' say the 
Abolitionists, "is our great obstacle. The man of husinew 
Ifaars to lose his money, or the opportunity of getting it ; the 
conuntssiou merchant wants consignments of Southern products; 
the Northern creditor of the planter holds a morlgnge on his hu- 
man live stock; another holds uncnltivated lands in distant parts 
that will need Slave lobour ; the teacher fears offending the pa- 
rents of his pupils ; the merchant's ships are in Southern parts 
waiting to carry a cargo of Slaves from one Stale to another ; a 
Northern gentleman, not friendly himself to Slavery, may have one 
son a cotton agent at New Orleans, another a clergyman in Mis- 
sissippi, or a daughter married to a planter in Georgia. Tbus, 
and in a thousand other wayn, arc Northern citizens opposed to 
Abolitionism, while their clergy are afraid of oRending their 
parishioners by touching upon the unwelcome and forbidden 

Some inhabitants of ihe Northern Slates possess Slave propertv 
in the South, and obtain returns from it by letting out their 
Slaves on hire. 

Most painful are those parts of the statements of the American 
Abolitionists in their public meetings and in their printed annual 
reports, which refer to the conduct of their clergy in relation to 
Slavery, tt is almost impossible, in pcrasing them, not to svm- 
pathize in the deep feeling of regret and disappointment which 
these Btatemenls express. On the other hand, we are bound 
not to be led away by a contemplation ofthe wrongs of the Slave, 
&om putting a charitable construction upon the motives and 
conduct of others. And while raating allowance for the absorbing 
interest in their enterprize felt by the Abolitionists, and for the 
difficulty they may find in comprehending the reasonings of those 
who have ever been accustomed to regard the subject in an en- 
tirely opposite point of view, we have no tieht to consider 
every Slave-hnlder as rapacious, inhuman, and irreligious; nor 
every Christian minister as faithlcaa to his high calling, who does 
not denounce Slavery as the Abolitionists wish him to do. If 
we are inclined to regret that the minds of the clergy are not 
more enlightened, and their consciences more awakened, atill we 
are not justified in concludmo; that they do not act agreeably to 
the dictates of judgment, and their convictions of doty. Some 
of the Abolitionists themselves, by their ardor, and indifference to 
personal and otiicr conaequencea, — by the uncompromising, cn- 
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thusiaatie manner in which thej havcvvj.EWivM.o'CWitisiiA-^ 
field, — may have alarmed iiian3\eftft ciieT^>aC\ii^"~*~ " 
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vented, on the part ofmore timid and retiring persons, co-opera- 
tion in a cause wliich, in their view at least, required more catm- 
nesB, forbearance, and prudence, than appeared totheui to cha- 
racterize the proceedings of Abolition Socieiics, 

The eminent Dr. Cbauning, nhoac powerAil writings against 
slaierj must have an increasing influence in forwarding the de- 
struction of the system, did not come forward until the Aboli- 
tioDisls had been for some years exerting themselves, and never 
joined any of the Anti-Slavery Socittiea. 

This subject is not only a painful, but a very difficult oi 
US to investigate so as to arrive at satisfactory conclosiona. The 
American ministers maintain that we in this country cannot 
possibly be aware of the various circumstances of tlieir posirion 
irbich prevent ihem from takiug ao open and decided part in 
opposition to Slavery, and entreat us to give them credit for 
acting as wisdom and conscience dictate, though they may not 
adopt the course we think they ought to pursue. We readily 
accord to them this claim, yet we venture to ask if, removed as 
we arc from the influences which may tend to mislead their 
judgment and einbarraaa their action, we may not have the power 
of seeing more clearly than they can the pointings of their duty? 
And when we consider the vast extent of the efforts of the Anti- 
Slavery Associations during the last fifteen years, the immense 
number of their publications, the defence of their principles and 
conduct against an almost unprecedented amount of opposition, 
obloquy, and persecution ; — when we see these societies, not 
only surmounting ali attempts to put them down, hut daily id'- 
creasing in number, and the promoters of them free from all sus- 
picion of selfish objects, defying the Slave-holders of the South 
and the Slave-supporters of the North to impench their motives, 
to reflite their arguments, or delame their characters,— justice 
to the Abolitionists demands of us the admission that they have at 
least put ua in possession of some important elements for form- 
ing a judgment on the merits of their case. 

One fact, at an^ rate, is within the scope of our obacrvalion. 
In the heart of a civilized. Christian nation, — one exulting in the 
fi^edom of its laws and governmcnt,~-is an institution, outraging 
the laws of God and man by allowing three millions of humaa 
beings to be robbed of their birlh-nght, sold as cattle, and 
treated with severe cruelty, against which comparaiively tew of 
their clergy raise an audible voice, 

Whatever opinions we may be disposed to form as to the duly 
of the American ministers of religion on this disputed subject, 
we ought, in order to obtain any clear views of it, to know the 
nature of the charges made by the Abolitionists against the 
niajonty of their clergy of every denomination. 
Tbeydo not hesitate tospeakof the chuTch as thereat "bul- 
■ — *- of Slavery." " The churches of the Swaftv" -iiits Wii. «*) j 
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" hold Slaves, both in their church capacit; and throagh their 
individual □lenjbers, aod are sustamed as Christiana and aa 
Christian churches in so doing, by the churches and Cluistians 
at the North." The lawfulness ol Slavery ia matDtnined by aonie 
tninistere by appeals to the Bible. A Slave has been sold for 
the purchaac of communion plate. The Theological Synod of 
South Carolina and Geoi^ia recently sold eight human beingg 
to procure tnoney for educating Presbyterian Ministera, The 
clergy at the North generally condemn the Abolitionists aa s 
body of fanatics- Few would venture publicly to praj for the 
freedom of the Slave ; while giving notice of an Anii-Slavery 
meeting would frequently subject ministers to the severest cen- 
aurea of meinbera of their churches. There exists among them 
8 conventional agreement to speak of Slavery "in the abalracf 
aa a ^at evil ; but they take no measurea for ila removah The 
Abohtionists say to the ministers of the Free States,-—" If you 
disapprove of our measures, if you think us loo violent and in- 
judicious in our course, let as see that you ore sincere in your 
professed horror of tilaaery by your adopling other metatire* 
for its removal, uo not foster the prejudice against colour by 
treating free men residing in your own cities with contumely 
and scurn, because they happen to be less white than your> 
aelvea; do not exclude them from mixing with white children 
in charity schoola ; do not in your churches aeparate them from 
the rest of the congregation, and compel them to occupy 'negro 
pews;* do not itisuU them even in death by insisting that thev 
shall he buried at a distance from their white brethren. With 
guch a aphere of influence as you enjoy, do not dare to incur the 
awfiil responsibility of maintaining that ' Silence ia your duty on 
this question.' Petition for the abolition of the Slave market in 
the Iree city of Washington, where the Congress holds its sittiogB. 
Demand the abrogatiun of the laws compelling Free States to 
surrender fugitive ^Slaves to tlieir tnaaters. Insist that a State 
cannot be called free if the Slave have not the same liberty there 
that he would lind in going a little farther north, to the British 
possessions in Canada. In your public ministrations preach in 
behalf of the Slave ; pray for liis liberty. We do not ask you to 
join our societiea, or adopt our plans i bid we call upon yov to 
»o aoMBTHiMG /ur the Slave ; we ask you to prove by your open 
conduct in contending against the sin of Slave- holding, the sin- 
cerity of your professions aa men and as Christians. We call 
upon you as persons who will have hereailer to give an account 
of your stewardship, to exert the power you possess over the 
great mass of American society, to arouse their i 
the deep sin with which the nation is stained, and 
for its removal." 

So strong is the feeling oniony, winit d^ fet Km5>sCvws>sm 
Um unfiitlifiilneia to dulj on v\ie v«^ QS>.'Was 0^tsa>'^^^"™*'^ 
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have left the religious societies \9ith which they were coDDected, 
being unable, as they say, to derive spiritual comfort and im«> 
provement from the ministrations of persons who so imperfectly 
and reservedly carry forward the great principles of Christianity. 

The clergy, on tne other hand, maintain that their abstaining 
fh>m allusions to Slavery is necessary for the preservation of 
their usefulness and influence among their people.* 

Whatever opinion we may form as to the propriety of this 
withdrawal from ecclesiastical associations, there is no reason 
for our thinking that those who have conscientiously taken the 
step are the least serious or religious portion of the community ; 
though the course they have pursued has procured for them the 
reproach of being hostile to religion, much in the same way that 
the refusal to support by their votes a Constitution which they 
view as requiring of them sinful compliances, has obtained for 
others the charge of being opposed to all human government. 

It does not appear that we in this country are called upon to 
enter into, and give an opinion upon, these and similar views 
adopted by various American Abolitionists, in the conscientious, 
self-sacrificing fulfilment of the great mission they have under- 
taken. They differ among themselves upon many points in their 
modes of action, and in consequence afford much handle to those 
opposed to their undertaking generally, or to their particular 
line of conduct, to censure and condemn them. Justice, at the 
same time, requires that we should be cautious in placing im- 
plicit confidence in the accusations of their opponents. When 
we find some accused of being infidels in religion, and anarchists 
in politics, according to the views they hold as to the criminal 
apathy of their clergy, or the pro* Slavery character of their Con- 
stitution, — when we observe that because the cruel, disgusting, 
debasing, and sinful treatment of a million of their own sex has 
roused the wives, the mothers, the sisters, and the daughters of 
the North to make their voices heard beyond the precincts of the 
domestic circle inbehalf of the Female Slave, the Abolitionists are 
accused of advocating what has been sneeringly termed " Wo- 
man's rtglUs" — we must not allow ourselves to be led away to 

* The dispute between this class of AboUtiomsts and their opponents is 
very intelligible. The latter assert that the discussion of this " delicate 
question" would disturb the harmony of their Churches, and consequently 
that the interests of religion would suffer. The Abolitionists maintain, 
that the ** interests of religion" and of sectarian associations are not iden- 
tical : — that true religion cannot be promoted by permittinpr a fearful na« 
tionai sin to remain unrebuked ; — that it can serve the best interests of no 
Church to disregard the great principles of the Gospel ; — that it is not by 
paying " tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin," that vital Christianity is 
to be cherished, but by observing *' the weightier matters of the law, — 
judgment, mercy, and faith." These arguments are powerfully urged by 
Mr. Bimey, in his work entitled " The American Church the Bulwark of 
American Slavery." 
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the coDclusioD tbnt tbe party upon nhom this obloqaj U heaped 
is deserving of it. 

Any direct exteoaion of their views into the Slave States, the 
Abolitionists liud &□ almost impTnuticublo task. So violeot is 
the prejudice against them, that the life of a known Abolilioniat 
would not be safe in a Southern State. The post-masters in the 
Slave States have power to destroy any Anti-fikvery papers paa- 
sing through the poat-ofSce. Even a Constitutional discussion 
of the subject is forbidden by the utter disregard of the laws of 
the country, exhibited by persons of neaJth and station when 
this exciting topic is agitated. Respected as our laws are in 
England, and interested aa the intellectual classca are, and all 
who may have property in the country, in maintaining their sanc- 
tity, it will be scarcely credited to -what an estent the Americans 
disregard their laws. Mr. Cassius M. Clay, — a gentleman of cul- 
tivated mind, aopcrior talents, and good family, in Ihe State of 
Kentucky, who had hberated liis Slaves and established a paper 
called the True American, in which lie advocated the very gra- 
dual aboUtion of Slavery, ^having, in 18i5, published some arti- 
cles considered dangerous to the " pecuiiar institution^'' was 
commanded to desist from continuing his paper by a committee 
of sixty gentlemen, merchants, planters, &c., of Lexin^on, the 
town in whicli he resided ; and on his refusal to obey this self- 
appointed tribunal, they forcibly entered his office, took his 
presses to pieces, packed them up and sent them to Cincinnati, 
in the Free State of Ohio, " reaolvir^" that no Abolition news- 
paper should be publislied in Kentucky. On a prosecution of 
some of this respectable mob, tbe parties were acquited, the 
judge declaring that in emergeneiea there was no obligation to 
oburne the ilovijorml of law.*' 

In 1844, the Hon. Samuel Hoare, a gentleman of long expe- 
rience at the bar and in the Councils of the State and Nation, 
was deputed by the Massachusetts Commonwealth to proceed 
to Charleston for the purpose of collecting facts, and prosecuting 
a suit in the Supreme Court attheespcnce of the State, in order 
to determine how far the laws of South Carolina warranted the 
imprisonment of free coloured people who arrived there o: 
board. The publiu anthoiities, however, would neither recog- 
nize nor protect Mr. Hoare on his mission ; the Governor and 
Legislftturc passed angry resolutions; he was waited upon by 

* The following additiouat example m 

Ihe hw enhibiled ia America; — A black _.. 

named Mclalosb, who bnd stabbed an officer by whom he was arrestedj 
was bed to a tree id ihe middle of the city by the iatisbitanls, wassurrouiidea 
by fUm of wood, aad Elawly burned to death. The details of ttui murder 
are dreadful. 1 ho Hou. Luks E. Lawless, Jud^ uf liie Circuit Court of 
Miisouri, decided officially, that, " us tfais burning of Mcintosh was the 
act oF a majarily, il was a case that transcended Ihe jurisdiction of the 
Gnuid Jury " I 



the Sheiiffand suiiie gentlemen of the tovra, who informed him 
that bin life was oot aecurej and it was at length made evident 
to him that his personal safety demanded his immediate escape 
from the place. 

Though HO Anti-Slavery demonstration can be ventured o: 
the Southern Scatef, it is well known that in the breasts ofman; 
persons residing (here, an earnest desire esista to aid in the 
abolition of Slavery, and that they are able in various silent 
methods to forward the cnuse. So well ascertained is this fact, 
that it has been determined to have n table, at the next Bos' 
Anti-Slavery bazaar, appropriated exclusively to articles c 
trihuted from the Slave Slates. 



Among the people of the Northern States, accustomed fivim 
infancy to regard the cruelty and injustice of a remote institution 
with indifference, — habituated themselves to the practice of a 
minor degree of tyranny and unchristian conduct towards a 
portion of their own fellow- citizens, and with their personal 
interests much bound up with the existing order of things, — 
a great moral movement having for its object the arousing the 
consciences of the inhabitants to a sense of national guilt, cannot 
but proceed slowly, and without affording, excepting after long 
intervals, any clear indications of progress. Yet, though the 
AbolttioniGls have had almost incredible difficulties to contend 
against and much to dispirit them, they consider their cause as 
making some advance, and as now brightening beyond their pre- 
vious CKpectations. 

Formerly they could not hold meetings in the towns of the 
Free States without personal hazard: now they are not only 
undisturbed, but many of the State Ualls are thrown open to 
them, and their assemblies are attended by enthusioslic crowds. 
It would, indeed, be contrary to the natural and usual progress 
of events, if, among a laigc and intRlligent people, professing 
theii belief in the Christian religion, and their obligation to 
conform to its requirements, the unwearied efforts for years of a 
body of disinterested persons (whose honesty of purpose was be- 
yond all suspicion), to expose a palpable and national sin of most 
destructive iiiHuence and portentous aspect, did not produce 
some decided effect. In the year 1830 there was not a single 
Anti-Slavery Society iu America, now there are many hundreds. 
Newspapers and other publications advocating the Abolition of 
Slavery, are also very numerous in the Northern Slates. 

From the schisms that hare taken place in some of the reli* 
gious bodies as to their duty in regard to Slavery, the Aboli- 
tionists infer that a considerable awatening of the conscience of 
aeiiouB people ia faking pkce, and they augur well from Ibis 
cirvaiasteBce, 
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In 1844, the Methodist Episcopal Confcrencei after a very 
protracted debate, came to a decision requestini; Dr. Andrews, 
one of their Bishops, who was then a Slave-holder, to refrain 
iW>m the exercise of his episcopal functions. 

If their clergy do not encourage the religious societies with 
'which they are connected to advocate the cause of the oppressed 
Slave, the Anti-Slavery party now entertain the hope that the 
congregations, in advance of their ministers upon this vital 
qnestion, will induce them to follow^ though they will not lead, 
tneir flocks. 

Even in this country, attention is so much directed to the 
conduct of the American Ministers in reference to Slavery in 
the United States, that those who visit England and are known 
to be fiivourable to Slavery, or even those who have taken no 
part in efforts for its abolition, are, in many of our towns, less 
ukely to meet with the cordial welcome to the pulpits of those m 
the same communion with themselves, which was accorded to 
them some years ago, when the question of American Slavery 
was leas understood here. In Scotland a powerful opposition 
has arisen among the members of the Free Church, to accept- 
ing the contributions of Slave-holders in America, towards the 
erection of their new places of worship. The Abolitionists view 
with considerable interest, a decided protest against the cruel 
system of Slavery, issued during the last year, and signed by 173 
American ministers belonging to one denomination of Christians 
— the Unitarians. 

The 13th annual Anti- Slavery Bazaar in Boston, which took 
place at the close of 1845, was upon a more extensive scale than 
any former one. It was held in one of the largest public halls, 
and the net proceeds exceeded by a thousand dollars the amount 
received on any previous occasion. The growing attention to 
American Slavery in this country, as evidenced by our public 
journals, by the unusual number of contributions fi'om Great 
Britain and Ireland to the late bazaar, and by other unequi- 
vocal demonstrations, affords much encouragement to the Abo- 
litionists. 

We are apt to imagine here, that the American Abolitionists 
are advocating some specific plans for effecting the change from 
Slave to Free labour, and that they are endeavouring to influence 
public opinion in favour of thoir schemes. Such, however, is 
far fh>m being the case ; they do not regard it as their business 
to make any suggestions of this nature: unhappily the sentiment 
of the nation is not yet even adverse to the existence of Slavery. 
The Abolitionists are but the pioneers in the moral mission 
of opening the eyes of their country to the sinfulness of a de- 
ffrading institution, which is weighing heavily upon the best 
interests of the people, and dis^racm^ tlvevw m the e^es of 
fyreigners. They call anon lYie peo^V^i \.<i\c\xvw^*Cv!ifc ^^sckwnss^ickn. 



the Republic, of holding three milHonH of their fellow-men : 
cruel bondnge. 'I'hej cannot believe that Providence will loam 
allow the continuance of such iniquity in a laud of profeaaea 
Christians, and they urge their fellow -titizenB to efiect peaceabkl 
that change, which, if not thua brought about, they believe wifi 
be produced by scenes of violence and bloodshed too dreadAit 
and cKtenEive to bear conteiuplation. They feel that if Ihaf 
had but the miniaterB of religion on their aide, their victory ovaf 
the opinion of the nation would be a speedy one. If; therefore, 
we find in their speeches and writings the condemnation of th^ 
clergy, espresaed in language which we cannot but think it 
aistent with Christian gentleness and charity, we ore called upoB 
also to consider the position in which ihey are placed, and to 
make aome ^owance for the warmth which may appear to theia 

required to melt the icy atmosphere by which me 

rounded. While doubting, however, whether such a 

that ia which they are engaged will be forwarded by acnmonioot 

language, and by an uncandid construction of the motives whioh. 

maj influence uianv who do not join with them, we need Dot 

hesitate to afford ihe sympathy in their holy enterprise which 

they solicit from ua, or any aid which they may point 

aa likely to be valuable. 

The Abolitionists consider such to be the increased attention 
to the subject of Slavery, and auch the progreaa of events 
America, that indifference to the evil, condemnation ol^Slaverji 
in the alistracl" as a subterfuge for doing nothing for its removsJ, 
or halting between two opinions, cannot long contioue, particu- 
larly as regards the clergy, and the intelligent and humane of tbo 
inhabitants of the Free States generally. The time appears 
be approaching when the occurrence of various remarkable c: 
cumstanccs will compel a decision either in favour of, or ngainat 
Slavery. Indeed, that auch are already taking place and de- 
manding an unequivocal expression of opinion, will appear from 
the following examples. 

The Constitution of the United States requires that fugitive 
Slaves should be given up if demanded by their masters; and the 
Slave-holders and their IKcnds call upon the inhabitants of the 
Northern States to obey the requisition of tiie Constitution, and 
afford no asylum to their lost property. The Abolitionists, on 
the contrary, and with them thousands of other humane peoplei 
believe that in sheltering the poor Slave, whose personal fieedom 
and the wages of whose labjur none have a right to deprive bim 
of, they are discharging a duty to a fellow-creature, and " obey- 
ing God rather than man." Marked instances of the public pro- 
fession of this principle are occurring. In 1844, Francis Jackson, 
Ksq., of Boston, a magistrate, resigned his com mission of the 
peace, on the ground of being unable conacientioualy to afford 
cAat obedience Co the law which hU oalb, u (\\u:Ji5^\n%fe- -'^— 



required of ban. He maiotained that the call of duty and 
bumanily were in favour of ihe Slave, and uot of the master: 
snd ia bia letter of resignation, to his Excellenc; Goveroor 
firig^, he makes thia emphatic declaration : — " That part of 
the Constitution which provides for the surrender of fugitive 
Slaves, I never have supported, and never will. I will join in no 
Slave-himt. My door shall stand open, as it has long stood, tot 
the panting and trembling victim of the Slave-hunter. When 
I shut my door asainst him, may God ahat the door of His 
mercy against lae 1 

Upon the same ground*, a justice of the peace, of Indiana, 
has transmitted his resignation of oflice. 

The Rev. Charles T. Torrey is now suffering under the sen- 
tence of imprisonment of six years, in a gaol in Maryland, tor 
Bsrasting Slaves to escape. One party maiotaioB that he is un- 
dei^ing a just punishment, lor violating the laws of the country, 
well knowing the penalty he incurred. Mr. Torrej, on the 
other band, declares (and he carries with bim the full sympathy 
of a large class of Americans in his assertion), that what is re- 
garded and punished as a crime in the United States, would be 
commended m an act of huinnuity and Christian duty, bad it 
been performed in behalf of white captives in Turkey or Africa. 
In reference to Mr. Torrey's incarceration, the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, at their annual meeting, in 1815, passeda 
resolution, in which they express, in strong terms, condemnation 
of the apathy of the clergy of that Commonwealth, for " tamely 
and qnietly acquiescing in the imprieonmeot of one of their num- 
ber, for a deed which does honour to his profession," 

In 1844, Captain Jonathan Walker, who allowed seven Slaves 
to wil with him in his vessel from Fensacolo, in West Florida, 
in the hopes of their being safely landed in the British islands 
of Bermuda, was, owing to illness, unable to navigate hie boat 
on her voyage, and being captured, was sent back to Fensacola, 
The Negroes were returned to their owners, and Captain Walker 
put into prison, where he nearly lost his life from the want of 
comforts dnring his severe illness. He was afterwards tried, 
convicted, exposed for an hour in the pillory, the letters S.S. 
(Slave Stealer) branded on his hand with a hot iron, a heavy 
Anc imposed on him, and his imprisonment continued, untu 
kind friends came forward to pay the lai^e sum demanded of 
him, amounting to S96 dollars. The Slave-holders say that 
Captain Walker suffered less than his deserts, and ought to 
be thankful for getting off so easily. The Anti-Slavery party 
applaud him for his generous and benevolent efforts in behalf of 
the oppreBscd Slave, lie ii now engaged as a lecturer in fa- 
vour of Abolition, and produces much excitement by exhibiting 
his branded hanil, and exposing the wickedt^ess of aU.iet'j- 
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While Captain Walker was in prison, a resolution of sympathy 
and commendation, passed at a meeting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in London, was transmitted to 
him by the secretary, Mr. Scoble. The document was forcibly 
taken from him, and laid before a Committee of the Legislative 
Council of the territory of Florida. In their report on the oc- 
casion, the Committee express the greatest indignation at the 
interference of English Abolitionists in their concerns, and re- 
commend that in future the punishment for assisting Slaves to 
escape, be death ! 

In 1844, also in South Carolina, a man of the name of John 
L. Brown was condemned to be hanged for assisting in the 
escape of a Slave. It is attributed in a great measure to the 
indignation expressed by the inhabitants of this country, not 
only at public meetings, but even in the House of Lords, that 
the cruel sentence was not carried into execution. 

These instances are sufficient to show bow impossible it is, 
that the mass of American people in the Northern States 
should long occupy a neutral position, that they should long 
practice " the duty of observing silence with respect to Slavery" 
(as recommended by an eminent minister at a public meeting), 
while events of so daring a character are continually demanding 
a sentiment of approval or condemnation. 

The recent annexation of Texas to the United States, though 
vehemently resisted by all opposed to Slavery, will probably 
tend to hasten its downfall, from the glaring support to the in- 
stitution which this measure was intended to give, by intro- 
ducing into the Union an extent of territory capable of being 
parcelled out into eight or ten new States. The Abolitionists 
declare this proceeding to be far more revolutionary than any 
they advocate. As each individual inhabitant of Texas, hap- 
pening to possess 100 Slaves, has political power equal to 61 
freemen in the Northern States, a still more unfair proportion of 
the Slave-holding interests is thus let into the Representation 
at Congress, which must have been quite out of contemplation 
when the original Constitution was framed. Many at the North 
maintain that they are, by this act of the Legislature, absolved 
from all obligation to a Government which has thus violated 
the conditions of their union with the Southern States. An 
immense market for the Slave-breeding States is now opened 
in Texas ; and the more numerous the Slaves are, the greater 
will be the extent of political power of the Slave-holders in Con- 
gress. The Abolitionists rejoice that some who held back from 
committing themselves publicly to any opinion upon Slavery 
as it formerly existed, have ventured to speak out since the bola 
and unequivocal pro- Slavery act of annexing Texas has been 
cpijsuwwated. 
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GESBRAIi BEMABK8. — CLAIM OF THE ABOLITIONISTS ON 
BBITISH SYMPATHY AND AID. 

That Slavery will be put an end to at no very distant period, 
appears to be the expectation of all who have no direct interest 
in its continuance, — even of those who will take no steps in 
hastening this desirable event. But when it is considered that 
by births and importation 150,000 Slaves are now being yearly 
added to the already existing millions, remote, indeed, must be 
their emancipation if no efforts be made to promote it. The 
ex-President, John Quincy Adams, who has never given a sin- 
gle vote in Congress in favour of Abolition measures (though he 
has, amidst much odium, strenuously supported the right of pe- 
titioning for them), uses this strong language in an address to 
the coloured population who were celebrating his visit to Cin- 
cinnati, in 1843 : " That Slavery will be abolished in this coun- 
try and throughout the world, I firmly believe. Whether it shall 
be done peaceably or by blood, God only knows ; but that it 
shall be accomplished I have no doubt ; and by whatever way, I 
say — let it come." 

" Let us," says Mr. Abdy, " root out Slavery in the United 
States, and it will not long poison the atmosphere of Brazil and 
the West Indies. In its present vigour it co-operates with every 
kind of cruelty and injustice wherever at work or latent. It 
retards the progress of liberty, whether political, religious, or 
social ; and it tends to throw an odium as well upon free insti- 
tutions, as on those who sigh for their promotion." 

To prevent, however, so dire a catastrophe as the termination 
of Slavery by rebellion and the massacre of thousands, is the 
great aim of the slandered Abolitionists of America. They 
maintain that a bloodless revolution may be effected in the pre- 
sent system of Slavery, if the object were ardently desired, and 
unanimously attempted, by the inhabitants of the Free States ; 
and that the ultimate result would be alike beneficial to the pe- 
cuniary interests and morals of their country, while it occasioned 
the removal of that stigma which now attaches to them as the 
professed representatives of Liberty and Independence. '* Did 
earth," says an American writer previously quoted, " ever wit- 
ness such a spectacle ? A Nation declaring to the world that 
*all men are endowed by their Creator with an inalienable right 
of liberty,* and then, by the Constitution of her national exist- 
ence, offering the highest premium for Slave-breeding and Slave- 
trading I Professing to be an asylum to the oppressed of all 
lands, and then qualifying men for the exercise of political power 
accoTCling to the number of their Slaves, — thus making Slave- 
holding the foundation of its national Government I A nation 
boasting of its intelligence, its cvtV^zaXvcsw^ Sx-^ \^as^\i.s— ^">&.^ 
BcboolSf colleges, cburcbeB) Bi\Aea> iDMa&\«t^«sA &®>rirs»ss^>-- 
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